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Moreover, the Ssmitic mind is, by its original constitution, in- 
clined to the inward and spiritual, rather than to the external and 
natural. Its tendency is intensive, not extensive. It has produced 
no great painters or sculptors, and its poetry is lyric, not epic or dra- 
matic. For the creation of these forms of art, it lacks the necessary 
interest in the varied objects of the outer world. This same spiritual 
bias makes itself apparent in religion, at least in its primitive and purer 
form. In later times, indeed, the Semites became as grossly idola- 
trous as other races. But all of them, at certain stages, abhorred the 
making of visible images of things they loved, revered and wor- 
shiped; and their cultus, in its earlier period, would seem to have been 
connected not with vain idols, but with expressive symbols. Sacred 
trees and stones sufficed to represent to their thoughts an invisible and 
divine presence. Evidently a simple, symbolical worship of such a 
character would serve, better than any Aryan worship, with the count- 
less images of its gods, to prepare the mind to receive the spiritual 
religion of revelation. 



THE EEVISED VERSION OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. 

By Pkofessob H. P. Smith, D. D., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 



Two things are at once evident to one who takes up the New 
Version — one is that it is a decided improvement, the other, that the 
changes introduced are much fewer than they might have been. The 
Revision is a conservative one. It is, therefore, likely to be accepted 
by people in general with less opposition than was manifest in the 
case of the New Testament. 

The conservatism is most manifest in regard to the text. The 
Revisers have departed (at least ostensibly) from the Massoretic text 
in only about fifteen cases. They have, however, given in the mar- 
gin readings from the Versions in about two hundred more. The 
majority of these readings should be in the text, and a large number 
of others (at least as many more) ought also to have been noticed. I 
shall have occasion to examine this question more fully elsewhere, so 
will not say more about it now. The position of the American Com- 
pany in this respect is unfortunate, and no adequate explanation has 
yet been offered for it. 

One suggestion of the Americans is, on the other hand, worthy of 
hearty endorsement, viz., "to substitute the Divine name 'Jehovah' 
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wherever it occurs in the Hebrew text for the 'LORD' and 'GOD.'" 
The name is of course as truly a proper name as Abraham or Jere- 
miah, and should be treated as such. It was originally pronounced 
Yahweh, as scarcely any one doubts now, and if that form could be 
introduced, it would perhaps be as well. But the erroneous voweling 
of Jehovah need not prevent our use of it (as the form already estab- 
lished in English) any more than our departure from the true Hebrew 
pronunciation should make us give up Jeroboam or Ezechiel, or 
change them to Yaroveam and Yechezkiel. A particularly unfortu- 
nate example of the adherence to AV. is Exod. V., 1-3, where Moses 
is made to say to Pharaoh " Thus saith the LORD," and Pharaoh asks 
" Who is the LORD . . . .? I know not the LORD," and Moses again 
asks to go and sacrifice "unto the LORD our God." It is quite evident 
that Pharaoh could never have asked any question of this kind unless 
God had been called by a name hitherto unknown to him. The infe- 
licity is made more conspicuous by the following chapter, where we 
have (yi., 2-9) "And God spake unto Moses, and said unto him, I am 
Jehovah ; and I appeared unto Abraham .... as God Almighty, but 
by my name Jehovah I was not known to them," and so through the 
paragraph. 

A second suggestion of the American Committee will also receive 
general approval : " Substitute Sheol, wherever it occurs in the Hebrew 
text, for the renderings 'the grave,' 'the pit' and 'hell,' and omit these 
renderings from the margin." It would seem to be conservatism pure 
and simple which prevented the adoption of this suggestion. The 
actual procedure was to put Sheol sometimes in the "margin and some- 
times in the text. The question naturally arises, however, why a new 
word should be introduced, when the " Hades " of the New Testa- 
ment was already becoming familiar and conveys substantially the 
same idea — exactly the same idea, I think we are warranted in saying. 

The other suggestions of the American Company are not very 
significant. They look towards the removal of archaisms largely, and 
where this is so, they are of course to be commended. No one sup- 
poses that the Old Testament writers sought unfamiliar words, and 
the translator should not be above (?) the original in this respect. 
Why the Committee should object to entreated well, raiment, excel- 
lency, plenteous, and a number of others, is difficult to conjecture. On 
the other hand, one wonders what the English Company were think- 
ing of where they changed " Lest their adversaries behave themselves 
strangely" of the AV. to "Lest their adversaries should misdeem'' 
(Deut. XXXII., 27). Misdeem certainly cannot be called a word in cur- 
rent use, and it looks as if the Revisers chose it for its archaistic 
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sound. The Americans are certainly right in their suggestion to sub- 
stitute for it "judge amiss." So they are in their correction of Josh. 
XXII., 22, and Ps. L., I. The phrase used is the same in both verses — 
El Elohim Yahweh. In Ps. L., i, the RV. has " God, even God the 
Lord." In Joshua the phrase is repeated, and the RV. translates "The 
Lord the God of gods, the LORD the God of gods." The Revisers 
are therefore inconsistent, for one thing. Of their two renderings, the 
one in the Psalm is the better, the one in Joshua certainly erroneous 
(in the ambiguity of El Elohim the author would have chosen some 
other form — as Elohe Elohim — to express "God of gods"). Better 
than either is the American "The Mighty One, God, Jehovah." The 
Americans, however, are not themselves thoroughly consistent. They 
would insist upon the literal translation "terror of God" (Gen. XXXV., 
5), and "prince of God" (Gen. XXIII., 6), but have no remark when 
"voices of God" is rendered "mighty thunderings" (Exod. ix., 28). 

One or two other cases of inconsistency force themselves upon 
the reader. Where the two forms Mehujael and Mehijael occur quite 
near each other, they are reproduced (properly) in the single form 
Mehujael (Gen. IV., 18). In Gen. XXXII., 30, 31, we find Penuel and 
Peniel as the name of the same place, a case of exactly the same sort 
as the preceding. The difference is here retained in the English. 
In Judg. v., 12, we read "lead thy captivity captive," and in 2 Chron. 
XXVIII., 17, "and carried away captives." The verb and noun are the 
same in both passages, and the latter rendering correct. The other 
has confused the English reader long enough. Not quite similar 
is the recurrence of the phrase which is rendered in one instance 
(Lev. XXIV., 11) "blasphemed the Name," and later (verse 16) "when 
he blasphemeth the name of the Lord." The article is present in the 
former, but absent in the latter ; so it is probable that Yehowah has 
beeik omitted by accident or intention. This is one of many examples 
which show that even the most conservative translators are obliged to 
amend the Massoretic text. 

A query is suggested now and then. Is it good English to say 
"And Abel he also brought" (Gen. IV., 4), or "Which of all us.?" 
(2 Kgs. IX., S) or "despite of the multitude of thy sorceries 1 " Is not 
consecrate a better word than sanctify, especially where property is 
spoken of as dedicated to God.? In Isaiah (XLVII., 11) we read, 
" There shall evil come upon thee, thou shalt not know the dawning 
thereof." The question is, what this means. Is it what the AV. 
understands, " thou shalt not know from whence it riseth .? " If so, it 
would be better not to change the translation. But if it means (what 
is most naturally conveyed by the Hebrew) "which shall be like a 
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night without dawn," it would be clearer to translate "thou shalt not 
know the dawn of its night." The choice of the word meal-offering 
has been commented upon by nearly all who have written on the Re- 
vision. Generations for Toledhoth does not convey the right impres- 
sion ; genealogies is nearer. In the recent discussions concerning the 
higher life, the word perfect has been the source of a good deal of 
confusion, and it would be better to have an unambiguous word for the 
Hebrew tamim (or tani). It seems to mean a man of integrity, a well- 
rounded man, as we might say. In Gen. VI., 9, the Revisers retain 
perfect, with blameless in the margin. In Job I., i, they have perfect 
without note, but in Gen. xxv., 27, Jacob is only a plain man, with 
^^ quiet or harmless" in the margin. Gen. XLIII., 12 retains oversight 
from the AV. Would not mistake be more exactly the equivalent of 
mishgeh ? In Exod. xii., 3, we have lamb, with the margin "or kid." 
Would it not be clearer to say in the margin, "the Hebrew word 
means either lamb or kid?" Is it a real improvement to change "nor 
the likeness of any thing" (AV.) into "nor the likeness of diny form" 
(Exod. XX., 4).'' In Deut. iii., 10, and elsewhere, we have the word 
Mishor translated plain (marg. "or table land"). It really seems to 
be a proper name as truly as Arabah. which the Revisers have restor- 
ed to us. Isa. XLix., 21 seems a particularly unfortunate case of 
retention of the old translation. Zion is made to ask, "Who hath 
begotten me these .-' " What she really asks is, " Who hath borne me 
these?" And so the Revisers give in the margin. To be sure of the 
correctness of the latter rendering, one has only to reflect on the sit- 
uation. Zion is a bereaved mother, mourning over the loss of her 
children, when suddenly she sees flocks of little ones returning to her 
as to their mother. The question she asks can only be the one in the 
margin of the verse. The Hebrew also, though it would possibly 
bear the other interpretation, far more naturally suggests this. 

In a number of other cases, the text and margin should evidently 
change places. But we have, perhaps, been finding fault long enough, 
a thing proverbially easy to do. 

Let us notice now a few cases of distinct improvement. I 
am disposed to reckon first among these the references to the Ver- 
sions. If a translation is to give the reader some such view as is 
enjoyed by the student of the original, such references are necessary. 
For the conscientious student of the original will be careful to consult 
the Versions at every step. Another class of references throws con- 
siderable light upon the text, — where various readings from parallel 
passages are given, as Reuel, in one place, is accompanied by a refer- 
ence to the form Deuel, into which it has been corrupted elsewhere. 
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The data in Samuel and Kings are often set by the side of those in 
Chronicles. The results of this comparison may be called in a certain 
sense negative, to be sure ; but certainly the facts should be candidly 
set before the reader of the translation, as they are so patent to the 
student of the original. On this ground, we may also commend the 
endeavor to point out the difference in the Hebrew where the English 
word is the same. For example, in the account of the Exodus, 
Moses' rod becomes a nachash in one passage (Exod. IV., 3), and a 
tannin in another (VII., 9). Both are rendered serpent ; but the Revis- 
ers point out in the margin, the difference. Similarly, two different 
words describe the hardening of Pharaoh's heart — chizzeq and hikbidh; 
and the margin points out which one is used. Such facts may or may 
not show that the author had two accounts before him, which he wrought 
into one narrative. Probably the Revisers themselves would differ on 
this point. But whatever the inference, the facts themselves should 
be in possession of all readers, or at least within their reach. 

Among the improvements in translation, the following are per- 
haps fair examples. The plain of Moreh has disappeared, and instead 
we have the correct oak of Moreh (Gen. Xll., 6), and so of several 
similar names. The South now appears as a proper name when it 
renders Negebh (Gen. XII., 9, and elsewhere). In Gen. xxii., i, "God 
did /r^z'^ Abraham " (instead of tempt). Exod. XXV., 5, makes seal- 
skins a part of the material for the Tabernacle, with the alternative 
porpoise-skins in the margin. Whatever the exact animal understood 
by the Hebrews, it was certainly more like a seal or a porpoise than a 
badger. In the description of the Tabernacle, the distinction is now 
made between the Mishkan and the Ohel. In Deut. 11., 23, we used to 
be puzzled by Azzah ; the RV. gives us the name Gaza, in harmony 
with the other passages where the same occurs. In a number of pas- 
sages the new rendering is more vivid than the old. In Gen. XXIII., 
15, according to the AV. Ephron simply states the price of his field, 
in a matter of fact way. In the RV. he says: "My lord, hearken 
unto me : a piece of land worth four hundred shekels of silver, what is 
that betwixt me and thee .-' " Leah no longer names her son a troop, 
but Fortunate (Gen. XXX., 11). " Laban /^//^ all about the tent" is 
more descriptive than " Laban searched all the tent " (Gen. XXXI., 34). 
" The king's daughter within the palace is all glorious " takes the place 
of the familiar " The king's daughter is all glorious within," and gives 
the meaning of the Hebrew (Ps. XLV., 13). Something of a surprise 
to many readers is the new translation of Ps. LXVIII., 11, 

" The Lord giveth the word ; 
The women that publish the tidings are a great host." 
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It is difficult to see how any other rendering could be given to nibhas- 
seroth. Strong drink is now a brawler (Prov. XX., i), and " He that 
maketh many friends doeth it to his own destruction" (Prov. XVIII., 
24). "I cannot away with iniquity and the solemn meeting" (Isa. I., 
12) brings out the point of the prophet's address more clearly than the 
old translation, which is remanded to the margin. The enigmatical 
question, " Should not a people seek unto their God, for the living to 
the dead?" becomes comparatively clear in the form "Should not a 
people seek unto their God .-• On behalf of the living should they 
seek unto the dead .'" (Isa. viii., 19). It is still a question whether the 
text has not suffered in transmission. "The land shadowing with 
wings" is now "the land of the rustling of wings," to the manifest 
improvement of the sense (Isa. XVIII., i). Although satyrs are still 
retained (Isa. XIII., 21), the owls have become ostriches ; "the wild 
beasts of the islands" are now "wolves" (Would not hyenas be still 
better, as the desert dwellers are intended i"), and the dragons diVe jack- 
als ; the bittern has given place to the porcupine (Isa. XIV., 23). The 
screech owl is replaced by the night-monster, with the Hebrew word 
Lilith in the margin. In later Hebrew literature Lilith is the Ghoul 
of the Arabs. The Revisers seem not unwilling to carry back the 
fable to biblical times. In the same chapter (Isa. xxxiv.) we have fur- 
ther, according to AV., the cormorant, the great owl and the vtilture ; 
RV. gives us the pelican, the arrowsnake and the kite. In the obscu- 
rity which necessarily attaches to so many names of animals, all we can 
say is that the probabilities are in favor of the Revision, amounting in 
the case of the jackals and ostriches almost to a certainty. Isa. XLVI., 

I, is much improved by slight changes; "Bel boweth down, Nebo 
stoopeth ; their idols are [AV., were'] upon the beasts .... the things 
that ye carried about are made a load, a burden [AV., " Your carriages 
were heavy loaden, they are a burden"] to the weary beast." The im- 
provement might be continued by the omission of the last word. 
A wholly new translation, on the other hand, is Isa., LIX., 19 b, "for 
he shall come as a rushing stream which the breath of the LORD 
driveth," much to the improvement of the passage as a whole, though 
we lose a favorite quotation (" when the enemy shall come in like a 
flood," etc.), which is retained substantially in the margin. Isa. LXV., 

II, is also much improved, — "that prepare a table for Fortune, and 
that fill up mingled wine to destiny." The obsolete "all-to" has dis- 
appeared, leasing is now plain lying (or lies, Ps. \., 6), prevent is no 
longer used in the sense of "opposing" (Ps. XVIII., 18), though it is 
retained in the equally obsolete sense of " coming to meet " (or " an- 
ticipating," Ps. XXI., 3 ; CXIX., 147, 148, "I prevented the dawning of 
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the morning," "Mine eyes prevented the night watches"), and this is 
an inconsistency and a blemish. 

These examples establish the real superiority of the RV. This 
superiority is enough to cause its general adoption, but not enough 
to put it on a level with the work of the New Testament Company. 



THE SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSONS. 

By Prof. W. J. Beecheb, D. D., 

Auburn Theological Seminary, Auburn, N. Y. 



As these articles concerning the Sunday School lessons make use 
■of the Assyrian inscriptions and like sources of information, a word of 
caution as to the use of such materials will be in place. Assyrian 
grammar and lexicography, are, of course, both incomplete. The 
inscriptions themselves are often fragmentary. Fresh discoveries will 
•change the conclusions now reached, in many important points. It 
would be foolish to use these discoveries without recognizing the exist- 
ence of these elements of uncertainty. It would be especially foolish 
in questions where we ourselves are likely to be so much influenced by 
prejudice, as in the question whether the Assyrian records confirm the 
biblical record, or the contrary. On these points, the little work of 
Professor Francis Brown, Assyriology, its Use and Abuse in Old Tes- 
tament Study, published this year by Charles Scribner's Sons, is wor- 
thy of careful study. 

The liability to mistake is, of course, increased in the case of 
those who, like the present writer, have only a limited apparatus, and 
■depend largely on translations made by others. I should be sorry to 
claim for my work any other grounds of acceptance than those which 
properly belong to it. But I intend to confine myself to statements 
which can be tested by the evidence, both by those who are experts in 
these matters, and by those who are not ; and I hope that most of my 
statements will endure testing, and that all of them will be worth 
testing. 

October n. The Famine in Samaria (2 Kgs. vii., 1-17). 

From 2 Kgs. VI., 24, it appears that Benhadad was now king of 
Damascus, if this was Benhadad the predecessor of Hazael, Jehoram 
was king of Israel ; if it was Benhadad the son of Hazael, the king of 
Israel was Jehoahaz or Jehoash, the son or the grandson of Jehu. The 
circumstances agree very closely with those of the later Benhadad 
(see 2 Kgs. XIII., especially verses 3, 7, 24, etc.) ; but on the whole, 



